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War does not affect real art. Its 
guns may shatter great cathedrals and 
priceless galleries of art. That passing 
phase will only bring out in clearer relief 
the deathless character of true art. 

For these losses will be repaired, and 
on the ruins will rise art treasures 
more magnificent and more educational 
than the world has seen before. 

Art is one of the keynotes of a worth- 
while civilization, and we cannot afford 
to smother it even in war times. 

Editorial from the Chicago Tribune, July 
10, 1917. 

THE ARTS IN WARTIME 

WE decline to specify — harm 
might come of it — but evi- 
dence accumulates that Chi- 
cagoans are withdrawing support from 
the fine artistic movements they thought 
meritorious in time of peace and think an 
unpatriotic extravagance in time of war. 
We admire the motive. It bespeaks 
a moral earnestness very encouraging to 
behold. And yet we believe it a mistaken 
economy, unfair to professionals who live 
by their art, unfair to a public that de- 
pends on artistic pleasures to keep its 
spirits up, and unfair to the givers them- 
selves, as the movement they have hither- 
to supported will get a setback from 
which they will be slow to recover. 
Then, too, it strikes us that such economy 
is premature, to say the least, and 
strangely out of harmony with the be- 
haviour of the great warring nations in 
that regard. Take a case in point. 

France, so we are repeatedly told, is 
"exhausted" and "bled white." Yet the 
Paris salons continue. Music survives. 
The theater, while gravely hampered, is 



by no means extinct. The embellishment 
of cities goes on, not as before the war, 
but with astonishing fearlessness, con- 
sidering. New acquisitions are still being 
made by the Direction des Beaux-Arts, 
and just at present Paris is having the 
finest of all rose shows. 

We are convinced that fine, artistic 
movements deserve support in America 
despite the war. We are almost tempted 
to think that they deserve especial sup- 
port because of the war. Their entire 
influence tends toward a sane, whole- 
some morale. Things will be glum 
enough without our deliberately robbing 
existence of its enjoyments. There is no 
need of doing so now. In all likelihood 
there never will be. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ARTISTS 
IN THE ARMY SERVICE 

THROUGH correspondence with 
the War Department, the Art 
Institute is enabled to publish a 
list of requirements for artists who desire 
to enter patriotic service. 

The importance of military training is 
emphasized, and, for this purpose, local 
home guard battalions, militia cadet com- 
panies, and other means of drill are 
recommended. Every man is expected to 
be a soldier whatever his special province 
in the military field may be. After this, 
if he desires to be assigned to art work 
of any type, he should possess certain 
qualifications of training and experience 
which are indicated in the following 
paragraphs — a condensation from the 
War Department's letter. 

A practical knowledge of broken 
color should be acquired, not as the 
landscape painter practices its use, but 
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in relation to large surfaces, these sur- 
faces in the form of screens to be placed 
either horizontally or vertically. These 
masses of broken color should be painted 
to resemble natural objects such as grass, 
trees, and the like. 

Artists should be trained to visualize 
a landscape so completely that a pre- 
liminary sketch will contain every ele- 
ment necessary to the large finished 
painting, and no object may be added to, 
or subtracted from, the completed work 
without showing a discrepancy with the 
original sketch. 

Rather than pictorial effect, rapid and 
clear delineation should be acquired, and 
this should be so obvious that it may be 
comprehended instantly by untrained or 
even ignorant men. 

The habit of working on as small a 
scale as possible and with fewest con- 



veniences should be a feature of the 
artist-soldier's training. Ideal conditions 
are not found on the battlefield. 

Men should be accustomed to repre- 
sent in a sketch the dominant color 
notes of a landscape in order that, when 
a large canvas is transported from a shop 
or depot to the field for which it was 
intended, any necessary rectification in 
color can easily be accomplished. 

Men engaging in military service 
should be able to estimate distances and 
represent them on their drawings, either 
by the use of notes or by the introduction 
of human figures to indicate scale. 

While the foregoing points are offered 
with special reference to camouflage re- 
quirements, these suggestions are equally 
important for other forms of observa- 
tion work. Men who can work in this 
way are invaluable and extremely un- 
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common. There are many landscape 
painters but these are almost invariably 
accustomed to omitting, or at least sup- 
pressing, objects which disturb a com- 
position. The soldier-artist must be pre- 
pared to set down each thing which 
appears before him quite as it comes 
without emphasis or subordination of its 
actual relations. 

THE GALLERIES FOR THE 
MONTH 

THE exhibitions of lithographs by 
Bolton Brown and etchings by 
Walter Tittle, placed on view 
February 18 in Gallery 45, will con- 
tinue until March 7. Following this 
exhibition there will be held in the same 
room an exhibition of drawings and litho- 
graphs of war work by Joseph Pennell. 
From March 22 until May 1 the 
annual architectural exhibition will be 
shown, and during the period from 



March 25 to May 1 three exhibitions 
will be in progress. Like the exhibition 
of miniatures, the eighth annual exhibi- 
tion of American etchings, scheduled for 
March 25, is arranged and managed by a 
local organization. It is not confined 
to the work of Chicago exhibitors, al- 
though under the management of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers; it is inter- 
national in its scope. Exhibitions of 
paintings by Leon Dabo and Mabel Key 
will also be shown at this time. 

THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION 

THE growth of interest in the ex- 
hibition of works by Artists of 
Chicago and vicinity has been 
gradual and healthy. The current ex- 
hibition of 305 canvases and drawings, 
and 53 works of sculpture, together with 
the exhibition by the Chicago Society of 
Miniature Painters shows a recognition 
of the great number and variety of in- 
fluences which color American Art 
during these tempestuous times. What 
a contrast one finds between this and the 
art of a period which preceded rail- 
ways, newspapers, and illustrated maga- 
zines! Now every world movement be- 
comes common property within a few 
hours: then two schools of art might 
flourish within half a hundred miles of 
each other, for generation after genera- 
tion and each preserve its strongly in- 
dividualized character. 

The exhibition by the Artists of 
Chicago and vicinity is limited to the 
works of artists living within fifty miles 
of Chicago. The exhibition of minia- 
ture painting, although under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Society of Miniature 
Painters is not local in scope. 



